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Health Education for the Moron Boy* 
William E. Masterson 


Supervisor of Health Education, Special Education Department, 
Detroit, Michigan 


A few years ago the leaders in the field of special education 
realized the importance of health education and began to emphasize 
it in the curriculum. They noted that subnormal boys, upon leaving 
school at the age of sixteen with but limited education and capabilities, 
had to make their way in the world by depending upon their physical 
strength, rather than upon their mental power. It was quite obvious 
therefore, that a special curriculum was necessary. 

As there had been very little definite material written on the 
subject, it became necessary to proceed by the trial-and-error method, 
while using the material that had been written for normal children. 
It was found that the special child was. not physically or mentally 
capable of responding to the curriculum for normal children. This 
conclusion was drawn after considerable experimental work. It was 
found that in order to give to the special child during his few years 
in school the health education needed for social adjustment after 
leaving school, we had to select the things that were essential to him, 
and in so doing we began concentrating on the vital needs of this 
type of child. 

In working out a program for these boys we set up the following 
objectives : 

1. The creation of an interest in general good health and in the 
development of good health habits. Under this heading we included 
personal hygiene, wholesome foods, value of fresh air and sunshine, 
proper bodily care, sex hygiene, and mental attitude. 

2. The improvement of muscular control. This was subdivided 
into topics covering good posture and bodily carriage, co-ordination 
of mind and body, the rapidity of motion, and exercises to keep fit. 





* This paper was given as a report on curricula activities at the Fourth District 
Meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 26, 192 
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3. The development of sportsmanship and fair play, and an in- 
terest in amateur and professional athletics. This objective stresses 
the importance of sports as a means of recreation, use of leisure 
time, places of recreation, and games as a means of developing co- 
operation. 


4. Instruction in the principles of first aid, confidence in the 
medical profession, location and use of free clinics, importance of 
physical examinations and the correction of physical defects. 

Our whole health education program at the present time is built 
around these objectives. We realize that in content most of the ob- 
jectives constitute individual courses. We selected from each objec- 
tive just what it is possible to teach while bearing in mind the boys’ 
needs. Examples will now be cited of how we are striving to put 
this program into effect. 

Personal hygiene to us means the preservation of health. This 
can be attained only through the application of correct habits of liv- 
ing, habits which most of us had the advantage of learning at home. 
In the homes from which these boys come, cleanliness is not common. 
Parental care amounts to providing them with something to eat, a 
few clothes and a place to sleep. It is, therefore, the teacher’s task 
to attempt to develop these habits of personal hygiene. For example, 
the care of the hair includes such habits as regular washing, daily 
brushing, frequent and proper cutting, and grooming. The use of 
patented preparations for the hair is discouraged. 

Most American families have a fair amount of knowledge re- 
garding the proper selection of foods. The majority of these special 
boys come from families who have well-rooted habits of eating and 
drinking according to the customs of their native lands. We find 
them unable to discipline their own appetites, and also unable to 
benefit by the regular course in diatetics. We attempt to instruct 
them in the fundamentals of eating and drinking and the selection of 
foods. For example, whole wheat bread is often better than white, 
milk builds muscle and bone, sample meals and their costs are dis- 
cussed and so on. 

In dealing with sex education the well-known facts concerning 
the wide-spread ignorance, misunderstanding and the misuse of the 
sexual function point clearly to the need of instruction in the principles 
of sex. One aspect of the problem which affects this type of boy 
is the question of improper sexual conduct. Every boy should have 
a clear conception of the frequency with which ignorance of the laws 
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of sex is responsible for sickness, misery, industrial inefficiency and 
economic losses. The method of attacking this problem of teaching 
sex education is one of the tasks of the special teacher. I have found 
that individual counsel and instruction is the best. I try to get the 
boy’s confidence by getting down to his level of understanding and 
then endeavor to bring him up with me, giving him only what he un- 
derstands and that for which he has need. 

The improvement of muscular co-ordinatiion should be given 
considerable attention in special class instruction because we found 
by the use of tests that in this respect they are far below normal. 
We work toward attaining this objective by means of corrective exer- 
cise drills, group and athletic games. The corrective exercises and 
games employed are selected because through their use they accom- 
plish the desired result of improving muscular control. 

The motor co-ordination of the special boy, like his mentality, 
is usually poor. This is perhaps due to his inability to think with rap- 
idity or to concentrate with any degree of accuracy. In such a test 
of reaction for example as that of leaving the mark in a hundred yard 
dash, it takes him longer to get started than it does the normal boy 
of the same physical ability. 

It is my opinion that if the daily gymnasium program for these 
boys would include a group of co-ordinative and imitative exercises 
which are given in a very decisive manner the boys would not only 
improve in their motor co-ordination but also in their posture and in 
the rapidity with which they veact. The exercises can be given in a 
few minutes at the beginning of the gymnasium period. I find also 
that this drill puts them on edge mentally and physically for the games 
and athletics that follow. 

One has only to observe these boys to realize that their posture 
and bodily carriages are below normal. Among the various causes 
the environmental cause seems to be the most important. The general 
appeal applicable to normal children does not seem to have an effect 
upon them. This is partly due to their failure to admire and imitate 
the perfection in others. It may also be due to the fact that the 
special child’s dress, social life, and ambition do not warrant sufficient 
pride to attain good posture. Daily drills, games and exercises, and 
the constant checking of faults, which later are not always apparent 
to the child, are fundamental in the process of improvement. In ex- 
aggerated cases vigorous special individual training should be given, 
but ordinary defects, such as slouching carriage with the head for- 
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ward and hands in pockets, drooping shoulders, and depressed appear- 
ance, can be improved a great deal by the general program. 


As with normal boys one of the paramount objectives in health 
education is the instilling of the spirit of fairness and sportsmanship, 
Good sportsmanship is made up of specific acts of good conduct, not 
only on the athletic field and in the gymnasium but in all activities in 
which one takes part. It is essential, therefore, to create in the child 
a spirit of fair play before leaving school in order that he will be 
guided in his dealings with others later on. 

The athletic games which are taught and practiced are those that 
carry over into their lives outside of school. In order to become in- 
terested in athletic games one must understand them. We teach and 
encourage the practice and the playing of games like basketball, soccer, 
track, baseball, tennis. In those games where participation is imprac- 
ticable in particular schools, as football, golf, and hockey, we endeav- 
or to interest the boys by affording opportunities to witness contests 
whenever possible and by explaining the fundamentals of the games. 
Observation of a sport is a means of recreation that might hold their 
interest during leisure time. We realize it is during leisure hours that 
they get into trouble, and we feel that an interest in athletics whether 
as player or spectator provides for leisure part of the time, and also 
it has a socializing effect upon the participant. 


In Detroit there are many wholesome places of recreation for a 
boy during his spare time, such as clubs, church gymnasiums, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and city recreational centers. We are at present making a 
drive to induce the boys to frequent these places in the evenings. 
About two years ago some Detroit business and professional men 
sponsored a Boys’ Club in one of Detroit’s foreign, densely populated 
districts. They made over an old cigar-factory building into a gym- 
nasium, club rooms and classrooms. The club employed trained in- 
structors and invited the boys in the district to attend classes. Both 
large and small boys came in great numbers. Within a short time 
juvenile delinquency, petty crime and vandalism were reduced, and 
school attendance showed a decided improvement in that district. 

It is an accepted fact that the use of games has a deep significance 
and a positive educational influence on children. Those who are slow 
and dull, who observe but little of what goes on around them, who 
react slowly to external stimuli, who are, in short, slow to see, to hear, 
to observe, to think and to do, may be helped a great deal by the 
playing of games. Their sense perceptions are quickened and the 
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clumsy, awkward bodies become more agile and expert. Social de- 
velopment by means of participation in games is fully as important 
and desirable as training for physical co-ordination. Many of these 
children, because of lonely conditions at home or through some per- 
sonal peculiarity, do not possess the ability to co-operate readily or 
pleasantly with others. There are few things that put one at a greater 
disadvantage in industry or society or in any of the relations of life 
than not knowing how to co-operate with other people. The timid, 
retiring child should learn to take his place with others. The bold, 
selfish child must learn to share his privileges and honors. All must 
learn to take defeat without discouragement and to win without undue 
elation. In these ways social abilities and co-operation may be de- 
veloped. 

The teaching of games requires ingenuity on the part of the 
teachers, who should have a sympathetic, personal understanding of 
the players, a quick insight into character and motive. 


In order to get full value out of games one should see that every 
child has been given an opportunity to participate. Do not make a 
game too serious. Get fun and sport out of each game. However, 
every game should provide some training. There is considerable lat- 
itude for the teacher to adapt games and stunts to the needs and space 
available. The game period should not be considered a rest period 
for the teacher if the games are to be used as a means of education. 


It is desirable that boys should know what to do and what not 
to do in times of emergency, since accidents happen oftentimes when 
a doctor or informed person’s assistance is unavailable. Special boys, 
like normal boys, should be given some knowledge of first aid. Con- 
fidence in the medical profession is something that should be encour- 
aged. Foreign parents seem to have an attitude of fear and skepticism 
toward professional people who come into their homes with 
modern scientific methods of prevention and cure. Therefore, it is 
necessary to establish with these children an attitude of confidence 
that they might carry it into their homes. 

Physical examination and the correction of physical defects re- 
quire the co-operation of teacher, parents and clinics. The teacher 
can be of service in the correction of physical defects by showing an 
interest in the child’s welfare to his parents and doctors. 

In brief, we should strive to send these special boys out into the 
world with sound bodies, free from physical defects, and with at 
least a working knowledge of healthful living and healthful habits. 
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Greta is Crowned 
Nancy Adams, B. A. 


Department of Research, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Education is no longer a matter of driving home sums 
and letters according to a musty formula. The hickory stick 
and the dunce’s cap have been tossed on to the academic dust . 
heap. Children are at last regarded as individuals and their 
highly diversified disabilities and abilities recognized. Here 
at The Training School, as in all progressive schools through- 
out the country, the identity of each child is emphasized and 
his life, in cottage or field or shop, is so directed that he 
may follow his natural bent and satisfy his most sincere 
ambitions. 


The teacher let the pink dress fall to the floor in a heap of ruffles 
and flounces and shook her head. Obviously it would not do for 
Greta who sat, stolidly patient, waiting to be fitted. It had been a 
simple thing to provide the blue overalls and straw hat which suited 
husky, rollicking Anna and to unearth, at the bottom of the crowded 
basket, a sprigged-lawn dress and starched pantalettes which trans- 
formed timid little Helen into a picture-book child. But Greta, with 
her square shoulders and awkward height, was difficult and the floor 
was covered with costumes which would only bring to light her 
gracelessness. | 

Leaning once more over the trunk, the teacher ran her hand care- 
lessly over its remaining contents, hopefully tugging at skirts and 
scarfs and, after a glance, thrusting them back into the basket. At 
last she drew from it a white robe which must, in years past,: have 
been the nightdress of some plump and comfortable matron. She 
noticed, as she draped it experimentally across her arm, that a piece 
of red ribbon still clung to the hem. The vivid contrast in color 
suggested chivalry and crusading knights and war nurses; and Greta 
became in her eyes, instead of a phlegmatic, strong-armed and slow- 
moving worker, a statuesque and commanding figure. 

Already as the teacher reached for her scissors, she counted 
Greta’s height an asset and found herself grateful for the girl’s de- 
liberate ways. It was with a sudden enthusiasm that she asked of the 
girl, “How would you like to be the Goddess of Liberty and carry 
a shield? You're tall and impressive and not one of the other girls 
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will be dressed like you. You would like it? Well, we shall have to 
hurry, but we’ll finish in time. And you'll be the queen of them all!” 


There remained but an hour before the Fourth of July parade 
would wind along the shady road past all the cottages. The farm 
carts full of rabbits and ducks and the floats hung with gaudy stream- 
ers were already lining up beside the baseball field. Flushed and noisy 
children crowded to the windows of the cottages and were called away 
to have their faces blacked or their noses reddened. Parents, who 
had waited all year for this day which was devoted to them and to 
their children, strolled across the lawns toward the roadway and 
looked with frank impatience at the huge dial in the clock tower. On 
this day The Training School was a place of heightened activity. 


In the least crowded corner of the room Greta and the teacher 
worked, stirring silver paint in an old saucer, tracing a shield on the 
top of a battered hatbox, cutting red paper into strips. One by one 
the children, tied or buttoned into their costumes, were hurried out 
on to the porch where they stood chattering. The room grew quieter 
and the last little girl had been bibbed and tuckered before Greta laid 
down her paint brush. Her cheeks were flushed with the steady 
work and her eyes dark with excitement. Exhileration was to her 
a new sensation and it disturbed her. She looked at the costume 
and, though she thought it the loveliest thing she had ever seen, she 
hesitated to put it on. “Do you think it’ll be all right? Of course 
it’s beautiful, but—” she looked down and finished quickly, “I’m not 
used to it. I’m afraid I’ll do something wrong.” 


“You will be used to it, the minute you see yourself all dressed.” 
The teacher held the costume out to her. ‘“Let’s see how quickly we 
can get you ready. Your mother,” she paused to tie the girdle which 
converted a baggy garment into a graceful robe, “will be delighted 
with you, and proud of her tall daughter. Now the red band across 
your dress and the shield with the red cross on it. Why, Greta, 
you're perfectly lovely. Just a minute more while I put on your 
crown, and you can look in the mirror.” 


The teacher stood back to watch Greta as she stared without 
speaking at her reflection. All the awkwardness was gone. The long 
gown fell in heavy folds from the shoulders of a slim and stately 
goddess. Her hair, where it escaped from under the silver crown, 
was faintly gold. She shone with a certain subdued splendor and 
the vision of herself held her transfixed before the mirror. When 
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at last she turned away she spoke slowly. ‘Why, I look so different. 
Maybe mother won’t know me. Miss Blythe, how did you do it?” 

“You did it, Greta, not I.” The teacher might have stood much 
longer, studying the unexpected radiance of a plain girl, if the increas- 
ing noise on the porch had not startled her. ‘“You’d better go now— 
I think they’re starting off. I am very, very proud of you.” 

She watched Greta straighten her shoulders and walk with dig- 
nity to the door where she turned to smile over her shoulder. She 
saw this new goddess join the group outside and step with assurance 
to the head of the line, her head held high and one strong arm 
bravely thrusting forward the silver shield. The teacher sighed hap- 
pily and, leaning over to pick up a handful of scarlet straps, she 
mused, “And she might have been dressed in gingham!” 


The Optimist 


Nancy Adams, B. A. 
Department of Research, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


I am the dearest man, 

My name is Tim, 

And all day long I sing 

As happy as a lark. 

I am so glad to see 

Your happy, smiling face 

I hope you'll keep on smiling 
Until I come again. 


At eight o’clock each morning Tim hurries along the walk that 
leads to the Hospital, singing his confident greeting to a waking world. 
His straw shade hat is pulled down over his white hair. The gray 
suit which he wears supplies a fitting background for the vivid 
purple necktie which is his most precious possession. He walks with 
the justifiable haste of the “very busy people” of the world, and the 
cheerful brevity of his “good morning” implies that he cannot be dis- 
tracted from the work at hand. To call after him, to wheedle him, 
to ask leading questions in the hope of any real conversation is of 
no avail. For Tim is carrying oranges and eggs to the children in 
the hospital wards and he has never yet kept them waiting. 
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It is thirty-five years since Tim came to The Training School 
and in all that time no one has ever known him to be anything but 
cheerful and willing. It was not long after his arrival that he ap- 
pointed himself host to the friends of the School. Visitors, meeting 
him about the grounds, found his brisk cordiality irrestible. When 
they returned, weeks or perhaps months later, Tim remembered their 
names, their occupations, and a great deal more about them. His 
memory became an increasing marvel: his unfailing courtesy a tra- 
dition. Even today, wherever you go among people who know the 
School, you are sure to be asked at least once during an evening, 
“Is Tim still there? He must be pretty old now. But old age won’t 
keep him from working, I’ll warrant.” 

Tim’s memory is not what it once was. His back is no longer 
straight and he has lost most of his teeth. His voice has acquired 
a metallic crack. But he is still a busy and undistracted worker, un- 
affected by season or temperature. 

On cool mornings, when late dew lies on the lawns, he comes 
singing around the corner of the main building. He is none the 
less happy or musical when distant thunder threatens to drive off the 
exhausting heat of a midsummer day. And even during persistent 
storms, when we stand frowning at the sky from the safe retreat of 
the porch, Tim plods along with his head lowered against the driving 
snow and his feet beating in time with his song. 

Tim is ruled by the task in hand and I think that if the Angel 
Gabriel should lean over the golden gates of Heaven and blow his 
peremptory trumpet, Tim would keep serenely on his way until his 
errand was done, singing a blithe accompaniment to the music of 
Judgment Day. 





The psychology of success takes the sting out of worry; we face 
our worries and analyze them. Every child at some time in some way, 
in some subject, should achieve success. If one can do certain things 
well, it gives zest to life and stimulates the will and the ambition. 


—Dr. BURNHAM 
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Hazen, Henry H. Syphilis. A Treatise on Etiology, Pathology, 
Symptomatology, Diagnosis, Prognosis, Prophylaxis and Treatment. 
St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Company, 1928. 643 pp. 


The title of Dr. Hazen’s book is an excellent summary of its con- 
tents and scarcely needs further expansion. The treatment of the 
subject is full and clearly presented. Each chapter is followed by 
an extensive bibliography of references subdivided into topics. This 
is one of the chief assets of the book. There are also numerous illus- 
trations which clarify the description of the physical symptoms of the 
disease. ; 


Approximately two-thirds of the discussion is on “Symptom- 
atology,” and throughout the whole Dr. Hazen emphasizes that it is 
essential that physicians understand the variations of this symptom- 
atology thoroughly in order to avoid errors in diagnosis. The three 
stages of syphilis are discussed separately, and comparative symptoms 
showing the progression of the infection are described. 

The section on “Congenital Syphilis” is included before the chap- 
ter on “Diagnosis” and demonstrates the similarity of the two con- 
ditions of the infection, acquired and congenital. Dr. Hazen depre- 
cates the term “hereditary syphilis” since it is now believed that the 
child acquires the infection in utero. He also states the experimental 
facts of the frequency of the condition and the two courses which 
it may take in the child. On the subject of treatment of congenital 
syphilis he is rather skeptical, partly from lack of data and partly 
because of the general feeling among syphilologists that “results are 
not nearly so good as might be desired.” 

The remainder of the book discusses “Diagnosis,” “Prognosis,” 
“Prophylaxis” and “Treatment.” The emphasis is again on the dan- 
gers of too hasty diagnosis. Indeed, the message of the book is in 
the following outline which Dr. Hazen presents as the safe course 
to follow in this matter: 


A. History 


1. Personal history 
2. Family history 
3. History of associates 
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B. Clinical Examination 


13. 
14. 


Ps OY? | P - 


Examination of genitalia and perineum 
Examination of skin and hair 
Examination of mucous membranes 
Examination of bones, joints, and bursea 
Examination of lymph nodes and spleen 
Examination of liver 

Examination of eyes 

Test of hearing 

Examination of teeth 

Examination of respiratory tract 
Cardiovascular examination 

Neurologic examination 

Cystoscopic examination 

The therapeutic test 


C. Laboratory Examination 


PY PY SY P 


Dark-field examination 
Lymph node puncture 
Staining for organisms 

The Wasserman reaction 
The serologic tests 
Serologic examination and chancre serum 
Examination of spinal fluid 
Histologic examination 
Levaditi stains 
Roentgen-ray examination 
Animal inoculation 

The luetin test 


D. Certain Special Examinations 


I. 
2. 


3- 


Examination of blood, urine, or stools 
Functional tests of thyroid, stomach, and liver 
Autopsy 


The book is valuable both from a medical and psychological point 
of view because of its organization and forcefulness. 


Vineland, N. J. 


ELIzABETH J. JEWELL 
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Woop, THomaAs D. AND LERRIGO, Marion Otive. Health Behavior. 
A Manual of Graded Standards of Habits, Attitudes, and Knowledge 
Conducive to Health of the Physical Organism, and of Personality, 
Home, Community and Race. Bloomington, Public School Publish- 
ing Company, 1927. 150 pp. 

As the schools continue to take over more and more responsibility 
for those aspects of child development formerly assumed by the home, 
health education becomes an increasingly vital aspect of general edu- 
cation. The welfare of the nation as well as that of the individual 
child is founded on sound physical well-being. But the means for 
systematic instruction in health and hygiene have only recently become 
the property of the parent and the school teacher. The earlier con- 
scientious efforts of teachers toward improvement in personal and 
community hygiene were likely to produce actually undesirable ef- 
fects. Today the rapid advances in public health stand out as one 
of the finest achievements of medicine. The medical profession is 
to be congratulated on the breadth and vision and practical skill with 
which health education has become an integral part of all public in- 
struction. 


Health Behavior is an admirable exposition of specific health 
standards or scales adapted to various educational levels. Health 
scales are suggested for (1) pre-kindergarten level, (2) third-grade 
level, (3) sixth-grade level, (4) ninth-grade level, (5) twelfth-grade 
level, and (6) adult level. These scales give specific details regarding 
health habits, attitudes and knowledge which should be acquired by 
the end of each of these periods. Each scale is in three sections: (1) 
the healthy organism, including personal hygiene, (2) the healthy per- 
sonality, and (3) the healthy home and community. 


The material is both an outline of instruction and a scale for 
measuring progress in health education or health achievement. The 
formulation is exceptionally definite and objective with elaboration 
of analysis and detail which is always commendable and never tedious. 
It is difficult to avoid superlative emphasis in commending this volume 
to persons of all ages, whether pupil, teacher, parent, or individual. 
No single matter concerns each of us personally so much as contin- 
uous good health and the only certain safeguard to its possession is 
found in such habits, attitudes and correct information as these stan- 
dards present. And if we are teachers or parents, the responsibility 
for conserving the health of those under our care is perhaps even 
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greater than that of conserving our own well-being. As a means 
toward these ends we have not yet seen anything that approaches the 
aealth standards which this book provides. Our advice is—order it, 
read it, buy it, teach it and practice it yourself. 


Vineland, N. J. Epcar A. DoLit 





“Just as we have studied the individual children in great detail 
during the past fifteen or twenty years, so now we are undertaking 
the study of what they do. The details of progress are being noted, 
so that we may see the smallest steps of achievement and learn the 
relation of one step to another. 


We are now able to look forward a little more hopefully to what 
a child may be expected to do in a class room, or on the farm or in 
a shop. This is all an inspiration to the teacher and trainer too, for 
they are dealing with tangible, measurable things. In the old days 
many things were attempted that we can now know would lead only 
to a failure, and we also have opened new vistds of possibility because 
we can see the steps of difficulty we must take and we know the capa- 
city of the child to follow the steps we present to him. 


Where will all this lead? Ah, that is impossible to tell, but the 
outlook is bright. Think what it has meant to be able to measure 
distance in miles and feet and inches, instead of by “a day’s journey” 
or “a span.” See what a gift to the science of medicine it is, to be 
able to measure a patient’s temperature by degrees of heat, instead of 
having to say “a fever” or “a high fever.” Remember what an aid 
it has been in the understanding of a child’s mentality in terms of in- 
telligence levels as measured by the Binet-Simon scale, instead of 
saying “bright” or “dull” or “stupid.” 


So today we appreciate the efforts that are being made to develop 
measuring scales for behavior and for industrial virtues and for pro- 
gress in learning. They are still crude, only in their beginnings, but 
we take new courage when we look backward and then forward, and 
we have hope. And hope you know means desire plus confidence.” 


—From the Director’s Report 1928. 
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Announcement of Summer Courses 


We have received the following announcements of special courses 
to be given in the interest of mentally deficient children during the 
coming summer: 


The National Training School for Institution Executives and 
other Workers, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York. Summer Insti- 
tute—July 9 to August 20—Leonard W. Mayo, Dean. | 


The University of Virginia at Charlottesville is offering courses 
dealing with the handicapped child—June 17 to July 27. These 
courses will be under the direction of Dr. J. E. W. Wallin. 


The Rome State School, Rome, New York is offering courses 
of instruction in Special Class Teaching, Psychology, Mental Measure- 
ments and Social Case Work—July 2 to August g—Dr. Charles Bern- 
stein, Superintendent. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey will offer an 
intensive course in handwork for special class teachers—June 24 
to July 6—Clarence E. Partch, Dean. 


The twenty-first session of the Summer School for Teachers of 
Backward or Mentally Deficient Children will be held at Vineland 
from July 8 to August 15. 





The fifty-third session of the American Association for the Study 
of the Feeble Minded will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, Biltmore Hotel, 
May 13-17. 





Institutional Notes 


The Brainy Clock 


The Educational Department is very proud in its possession of 
a new piece of school equipment—a Program Clock. 

For the information of those not familiar with such a clock I 
beg to tell you about it, somewhat in the words of one of our little 
boys who stood looking at the clock. He heard the signal bells ring 
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and as no one was pressing the button back of the clerk’s chair, the 
usual method, he looked much puzzled. Someone standing near said, 
“The clock is ringing the bells today” and Johnny still more puzzled 
exclaimed “Why it must have brains,” and that is something the way 
I feel about it. 

For years we have changed classes six times daily and at each 
change and at a. m. and p. m. dismissal hours, it has been the duty 
of the clerk and in her absence a substitute, to ring the signal bell 
three times—one bell signifying that work was to be put away and 
O.K.’s marked—two bells—girls to pass to their next assignment— 
three bells—boys to pass to their next assignment. I hardly need 
to explain how tyrannical and demanding upon one’s time such a duty 
can become. 

The Program Clock is placed in the hallway of the School Build- 
ing and from this clock five signal bells are wired. One bell is lo- 
cated in Upper Garrison Hall—one in the Gymnasium of Garrison 
Hall—and one in each of the three hallways of the School Building. 
The clock is so connected that when set to ring the bells as explained, 
it will do so and then by pushing a button it will still go on recording 
time but will not ring the bells thus making silence possible over 
Saturday and Sunday and during the holiday season. Another push 
of the button and it goes on fulfilling its duty as a signal ringer. 

All sorts of labor saving devices have been installed in places of 
business, in the home, in the school; in fact pretty nearly everywhere 
we go we find something new and interesting along this line and it 
appears to me that this clock deserves a real place along with the 
more conspicuous ones for whereas it will never be needed as are 
frigidaires, etc., still it does have “brains” as Johnnie expressed it 
and is capable of assuming real responsibilities as it is now doing in 
our Education Department. 

Money, from our little sales of the children’s work, has been 
carefully saved until we have enough on hand to pay for the clock 
and we hope that our friends when visiting the School Building will 
not fail to take a look at the clock and at the same time-as they 
glance to the right and to the left where the children are busily oc- 
cupied with their lessons will realize that the children themselves 


really own the “brainy” clock. 
—Atice M. NAsH. 
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Mills Cottage boys are enjoying the express wagons Santa brought 
them. One of the boys said he guessed Santa knew there would not 
be enough snow for sleds so sent them wagons instead. The other 
afternoon the boys had a wagon race around the base ball diamond. 
January seems to be the month for parties. The following cottages 
have had parties this month. 


Hazel Cottage. Mr. Mackie gave his boys a surprise party. He 
served cake, ice-cream, candy and fruit, after which the boys were 
entertained by L.’s wonderful electric radio, a Christmas gift. 

Cattell B. The Cattell B boys also have a new electric radio, a gift 
from one of the boys’ parents. G. served ice-cream, cake and fruit 
to the boys the other day while they listened in on an especially good 
program. 

On January 19 a party was given by Arthur in one of our small din- 
ing rooms. The room was beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
Arthur said it was a “real banquet.” He invited twenty of his boy 
friends. The table was decorated very attractively, a mound of fruit 
in the center and a huge cake made in our Domestic Science Room. 
After the “banquet” they were invited to visit the Sayford Club where 
the rest of the evening was spent enjoying the music, singing, and 
games. 

On January 22 Jack entertained the Baker Cottage boys at a supper 
given in their attractive living room. Miss Poff, the housemother, 
enjoyed it as much as the children, and deserves credit for the pretty 
decorations and planning the party for the children. It is quite won- 
derful to see how much pleasure our children get when they are able 
to give a party for their friends. We wish to thank the parents and 
friends for making “special parties” and treats possible. 


Sayford Club. An evening spent in their club room is always very 
much worth while. 


A. H. 





The Lindbergh Club has held several interesting meetings since the 
beginning of the year. This club selects its members from the boys 
who live in Branson Cottage, and fills a very definite place in their 
lives. Club privileges are given only to honor boys. The boys elect 
their own officers and manage their own meetings. We are, indeed, 
proud of our Lindbergh Club and the splendid work they do. 
—J.H.F. 
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EDITOR'S. NOTE—-The Bulletin is an experiment in co-operative 
journalism. Contributions. are solicited from all who are interested 
in work for the defective and who have a successful method to 
report or an earnest criticism to make. It is expressly desired to 
give place to various shades of opinion. 

Articles by the regular staff are initiated for those and for 
unsigned articles, the Editor is responsible. For signed articles 
the responsibility rests with the authors. 











